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MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In a work like ours, it isnot reasonably to be expected 
that allthe minutia of Missionary and religious intelli- 
gence should be given in detail; that kind of intelligence 
having, happily, become so abundant as to render it liter- 
ally impossible. We shall content ourselves with giv- 
ing our readers, from time to time, such general accounts 
of missions, etc. as we may deem most interesting. The 
following compendious view of the missions under the 
direction of the American board of commissioners for 
foreign missions collected from the Missionary Herald, 
will not, we hope, be uninteresting to the pious reader. 

The board was instituted in 1810, and has since that 
time established the following missions, and in the follow- 
ing order of time: Ist. 4¢ Bombay. This mission became 
fixed in 1814, and now has si stations,—Bombay, 
Mahin, and Tannah. The missionaries are engaged in 
preaching the gospel, superintending schools, and érans/a- 
ting the scriptures. ‘They have in their schools, more 
than 1000 scholars, and have translated almost all the 
New-Testament, and some of the Old into the Mahratta 
language. 


If. The mission in Ceylon was established in October 
1816. . The mission ow has five stations, and has sever 
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missionaries and four native Preachers. The missiona- 
ries in Ceylon, are extending the benefits of a christian ed- 
ucation, to about 1300 heathen children. 

III. A mission among the ‘Cherokees, was commenced 
in 1817. ‘This mission has three stations,—Braynerd, 
_ {within the limits of Tennessee) Creek path, and Talo- 

ney. At these stations 12 missionaries and assistant 
missionaries are employed. Schools have been estab- 
lished at these places, from which, it is said, near 300 
native children have received more or less instruction. 
The conduct of the professing natives, is said to have 
been such as to’honour the cause, and in no case to in- 
cur churchcensure. 

IV. The Choctaw mission, was commenced in Au- 
gust 1818, and has now four stations.—Elliot (in Mis- 
sissippi) Mayhew, French camps & Long Prairie, & at’ 
these stationsthere are 15 mussionaries and assistants 
employed. 

V. A mission amnong the Cherokees of the Arkansaw, 
was commenced in 1820, It has one station,—Dwight, 
four miles from the Arkansaw river; and 500 miles from 
the junction of the Arkansaw with the Mississippi. It 
employs four missionaries and csststants. 

VI. The mission at Sandwich Islands was commenced 
in April 1820, and now has two stations; one on the 
Island of Woakoo, employiag two missionaries, and four 
assistants, two of whom are natives: The other in the 
Island of Atvoi, employing two missionaries and one na- 
five assistant. 

VII. Palestine mission1820.—Rev. P. Fisk, Rev. 
D. Temple Missionaries. Rev. J. King, Rev. W.'Good- 
ell, and Rev. J. Bird, have probably joined them, or are 
on their way.—£d. 

SANDUSKY MISSION, : 

We still continue to receive the most pleasing intelli- 
gence from this want establishment. The latest ac- 
counts from there inform us, that the school has increas- 
ed to upwards of 50 scholars —that daily applications are 
mace for the reception of their children into the missiona- 

ry school, The Seneca, and perhaps other neighboring 
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nations, as wellas the Wyandotts, are making applica- 
#tions to have their children instructed.. The progress in 
learning of the native children is truly gratifying. 

Ata recent meeting held among the Sandusky Indiang 
the astonishing number of fifty-three natives was received 
into the church. ‘Fhe number of natives, now belonging 
to the church at that place is about one hundred and 
twenty. Their moral deportment is said to be zrre- 


proachable.— Ed. 
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Fromahe Missionary Herald: 
REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


Virginia. 

A letter from Jefferson county gives the following statement, 
which we observe is confirmed by the narrative of the Synod of Vir- 
ginia:—I have lately attended a meeting of the Synod of Virginia. 
It was a time of unusual excitement among both Ministers and peo- 
ple. There have been several revivals of religion within our bounds 
during the past year, and they still continue and increase. In Lex- 
ington and its vicinity, there have been more than 200 persons added 
to the Presbyterian church, during the space of a few months. 
Hampden Sydney College, in Prince Edward county, has also been 
visited with a time of ‘refreshing from the presence of the Lord.’ 
Richmond, Petersburg, and Norfolk, have also been highly favored. 
Two or three other places exhibit appearances, which have excited 
yery pleasing hopes.” 
















Pennsylvania, 

At Newton, 43 are said to have been recently added to the church; 
at Neshaming, 79; and at Doylestown, upwards of 50. At Griers- 
burg, also, is considerable religious inquiry: 36 were added to the 
; church, in the early part of September; making 108 that have been 
united to the visible kingdom of Christ, since the first of June last. 
New-Hope and Carlisle are said, also, to be enjoying, at the present 
time, special tokens of divine favor. Abont thirty students, in the 
latter place, are reported as deeply solicitous respecting their pros- 
pects in eternity —The friends of Zion are not likely to be too much, 
impressed with the value of such excitements in our colleges, 


New Jersey. 


There seem to be revivals of religion in different parts of this 
state. ‘In almost every place where | have been,’ says a clergyman 
who has travelled considerably in New Jersey, ‘I have witnessed 
the operations of the Holy Spirit.? The following places are men-. 
ta tioned in the New York Christian Herald, as among the most favor- 
me ed:—Deerfield, Millstone, Mansfield, German Valley, Fox Hill, 
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White House, Lebanon, Lamington, Bedminster, Rockaway, Morris. 
town, Chatham, Hackettstown, Somerville, Bound Brook, and Bask- 
ingridge. At Somerville, itis said, ‘upwards of 60 were added ie 
the first communion, and at the second, 145, At Bound Brook abo 

100 have been added. to the church. At Baskingridge, there are 
gupposed to be 200 anxiously concerned. At Somerville, 206 are 
said to have been admitted to the church, 





SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED. 


From the Family Visitor, 


Ihave heard it triumphantly asked, in allusion to the 8th verse of 
the 4th chapter of Matthew, how high a mountain must be, in order 
that all the kingdoms of the world might be seen. from its summit. } 
Such a philosopher as Sir Isaac Newton, on observing any apparent 
inconsistency in the laws of nature, with the dictates of revelation, 
would have set about a careful examination into the meaning of the 
latter. The following paragraph, taken from Dwight’s Theology, 
gives a very simple and rational explanation of the passage. ‘The 
Greek word, here translated world, very frequently signifies land or 
country; and ought to have been thus rendered here: the meaning 
being no other, than that Satan showed our Saviour the four Tetrar- i 
chies, or Kingdoms, comprised in the land of Judea,’ 5. 











ESSENTIAL DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 

That Jesus Christ is in possession of ‘all the fullness of the God- 
head,’ none, who profess faith in the New Testament, will pretend 
to deny; but many, while they admit this, verbally, assert, that the 
fullness of Deity dwelt in him, not inherently, but by delegation. 
Let it but be admitted, that Godhead, means Deity, and the senti- 
ment will plainly be, that Christ possesses all the attributes of Deity, 
in Divine fullness of perfection, by delegation. And, indeed, Christ 
could not be God, even in the subordinate sense of Arian faith with- 
out the possession of such attributes. But if God, the Father, im- 
parted to Christ by delegation, the fullness of Godhead, or the per- 
fection of Divine attributes, he, himself, must necessarily have ceas- 
ed to be God: for this act of delegation, could not have possessed 
Christ of ‘al! the fullness of Godhead, unless each of those attri- 
butes were possessed by him in infinite perfection; and when we 
suppose the Father to have imparted infinity to the Son, we must 
suppose he ceased to possess infinity himself, and consequently ceased 
to be God: for that which is not infinite cannot be God. Or else, 
we must suppose, that God could impart infinity to another and _ still 
remain infinite himself; but this 1s ampossible; for if God imparted 
wfinity to another, and at the same time retained infinity, there must 
be a plurality of injinities: infinity cannot be exceeded; but this 
doctrine makes infinity exceedable, (by asserting two infinities) 
therefore, this doctrine is absurd. It is impossible for the same thing, 
at the same time, by the same individual to be imparted and retained, 
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1 e, imparted, and at the same time, not imparted; but this system, 
virtually asserts, that God imparted, and at the same time retained, 


me 70 e, imparted and did not impart,) infinity; therefore, this doctrine 
* must be erronéous. sulicl F 


If the Divinity supposed to be delegated to Christ, lacked any, the 
smallest, part of being infinite, he could not have been God; even 
in an Arian sense. So alsoon the other hand, if the Father impart- 
ed the smallest possible part of his Divinity to another, he could 
not remain, God; for he would noi then be infinite; and that whichis 
not infinite cannot be God. For if any part of his essential Divinity 
was surrendered to another just so much as was so ‘surrendered 
must he lack of possible or infinite perfection; and not being infinite, 
he could not be God. : 

But admitting the possibility, of the empossibility, that the Father 
might delegate unlimited perfections to the Son, and still retain the 
same himself, we yet are involved in insurmountable difliculties iw 
receiving this system as true; for when we suppose the Father and 
the Son both, to possess infinite attributes, and consider them in per- 
fect and entire distinctness from each other, (as the supporters of 
this doctrine do,) we must, of unavoidable necessity admit a _plurali- 
ty of infinite Deities; which is grossly absurd. 

Again, more than one infinite and unlimited Sovereign, cannot ex- 
ist at the same time, because, when we consider God the Father ag 
ihe infinite sovereign of the universe, we must view every other be- 
ing in the universe as inferior and subject to him, as such; and con- 
sequently, as Christ is one of’ those beings, he must be one of the 
Father’s inferiors and subjects: but to suppose an infinite being, a 
subject of a being no more infinite than himself, is contradictory and 
absurd. So also, when we view Christ as possessing all the fullness 
of Godhead, (by delegation, if you please,) we must of ‘necessity 
consider him as the unlimited sovereign of the universe, and every 
other being in the universe as subject to him: God the Father, is one 
of those beings; therefore, of inevitable consequence, the Father 
must be one of Christ’s subjects. ‘Thus, by following this system, 
are we driven to the intolerable absurdity of saying, that Christ, 
though a government subject of the Father, is still the sovereign to 
whose authority the Father is subject: that the Father, is at the 
same time, the subject and sovereign, the inferior and Creator of 
Christ: that finally, there are two infinite beings, each inferior, and 
mutually superior to each other ! Ed. ° 

ere en ae 


Testimony of the fathers concerning Christ. 
(Continued from page 28.) 

‘Love the Father in the Son,” says the learned Origen, 
“and the Son in the Father, with all vour heart, and 
with all your soul, and with all your strength.” 
“The word which was in the form of God, descended 
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to man, that he might-be comprehended by man, and 
yet without inducing any change of good into evil. He 
who became the Physician of souls, received no infec- 
tion from the ills he remedied. The word, the immortalk 
God descended to man, who is unable to look upon the 
light and splendor of the Godhead, he became flesh, 
speaking in a body, till he who received or heard bim 
thus, being by little and little sublimed by the word, 
should be enabled to behold him in his original form.” 
“All things are subject to him, in the right of his Ma- 
jesty and the necessity of power; in this he is the A}- 
mighty and the Universal King, but the second spe- 
cies of his Sovereignty is not by coercion, but by inv ita- 
tion and persuasion; not by exerted power, but by com- 
passion and lenity.” 
* Constantine’s oration to the church, published by Eu- 
sebius, has a passage which says; ‘Believers and unbe- 
lievers shall behold the most high God clothed in flesh; 
who is our God the Saviour, the immortal king.” 

Polycarp says, “Jesus Christ suffered for us, that we 
might hve inhim; let us therefore imitate his patience 
and if we suffer for his name, let us glorify him.” 

Being condemned to be burned, and being bound at the 
place of execution, he offered up a most fervent prayer, 
in which he styles Jesus Christ ‘‘the eternal and heavenly 
high Priest,”? and ascribes equal praise to the Son, the 
Father and the Holy Ghost. 

In the Circular epistle of the Church of Smyrna, writ- 
ten by Evarestus, it is said, “our Saviour Christ reigneth 
forevermore: to him be honour, glory, majesty, and an e- 
ternal throne, from generation to generation.” ’ 

Pionius, prays that Christ may gather him home with 
his people, and adds, “to whom (Christ) with the Father, 
and the Holy Ghost, be glory forever and ever.” —Ed. 








VICARIOUS ATONEMENT. ; 
The following judicious remarks on the doctrine of Atonement, are 
irom the pen of a writer in the Wesleyan Repository over the signa+ 
ture of Justitia; and were written in reply to a Unitarian work en- 
titled ‘the Christian Disciple. Ed. 


Under the O/d Testament we find that “it 1s the blood 
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that maketh atonement for the soul,” (Lev. 17, 11,) and 
under the Vew, we learn that “without the shedding of 
blood there is noremission,” Heb. 9, 22. St. Paul in his 
epistle to the Romans has said, that being justified by his 
blood, we shall be saved from wrath through him. Rom. 
5. 7. In his epistle to the. Ephesians, he describes Christ 
as one in whom we have redemption through his blood, 
the forgiveness of sins. chap. 1. 7. And in that to the 
Colossians, as “having made peace by the blood of his 
cross.” In first Cor. 6. 20. it is expressly declared, that 
we are bought with a price; and 1m first John. 2.2. Jesus 
Christ the Righteous, is positively said tobe “the pro- 
pitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for 
the sins of the whole world.” St. Peter declares that we 
were not redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and 
gold; but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb 
without blemish, and without spot; (1. Pet. ch. 1. 16.) 
“who his own self bare our sins in his own body on the 
tree.” (chap. 2.24.) St. John, in the Revelation, as- 
cribes “praise, glory and dominion unto him that loved 
us, and washed us from our sins in his own blood.” Rev, 
1.5. Andin chap. 5.9. the same inspired author as- 
sures us that it is the language and employment of heav- 
en, to celebrate the praises of him “who was slain 
and who has redeemed us unto God by his blood.”— 
Such plain scriptures as these, and an hundred others of 
similar bearing, form the foundation upon which we pre- 
dicate the doctrine of atonement for sin by our Lord Je- 
sus Christ. 

In order to appreciate this doctrine, it should be recol- 
lected, that the relation which subsists between God 
and us, is not that of Creator and creature only; but also 
that of prince and subject. The divine government is 
founded on moral laws, which constitute a rule of con- 
duct of God towards us, as well as of our obedience to 
him. 

To those who ask whether God cannot forgive those 
who have offended against him without satisfaction being 
made to his laws, we would answer, by asking whether 
he can violate his own word, or annul his own laws, in 
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favor of those who transgressthem? Is it not as true of 
his threatenings, as of any part of his word, that fot one 
jot or tittle of them shall fail? The law must be satisfi- 
é¢d, for it knows not to shew mercy. Justice must be sa- 
tisfied, for if Jaw and justice yield to the offender, they are 
vanquished and subverted. That which punishes one 
offender, and not another, is not justice; and when al! are 
suffered to act with impunity, there is neither law nor 
justice. The penalty of the law, when it is regarded in 
the light of a debt, must be paid; but the law is satisfied 
if one life of egual or greater value be paid for the offend- 
ers. And thus, Jesus Christ might give himself a ran- 
som for many, and no principle of justice stand opposed 
to the satisfaction. ~ 

This appears to be the view of St. Paul in his epistle 
to the Romans, “Being justified freely by his grace 
through the redemption that ts in Jesus Christ; whom God 
hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his 
blaod; to declare his righteousness for remission of sins 
that are past; through the forbearance of God.” ‘To 
declare (he repeats it) at this time, his righteousness, that 
he might be just, and the justifier of him who believeth 
in Jesus.”> Does hs not mean to be understood, as if he 
had said, that if there were noredemption in Jesus Christ; 
no propitiation through faith in his blood; the justice of 
God would have stood opposed to justification? But 
the “Christran Disciple,” (see page 6) thinks this doctrine 
“of God becoming a victim and sacrifice for his own re- 
bellious subjects, is as irrational as it is unscriptural.”— 
**We have always supposed (he adds) that atonement, if 
necessary, was to be made, not by the sovereign that has 
been offended; and we cannot conceive a more unlikely 
method of vindicating his authority, than that he himself 
should bear the punishment which is due to transgres- 
sors of his laws.’ In this, however, tve beg leave to dif: 
fer from him; that is to say, with respect to the doctrine 
of redemption; when it is fairly stated and understood.— 
For this purpose, let us attend to to the following illustra- 
tion. Thesense of mankind with regard to the necessi- 
ty of a Mediator, may be illustrated bv the following si- 


- * 
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militude. Let us suppose a division in the army of one 
of the wisest and best, of kings, through the evil 
counse! of a foreign enemy, tohave been disaffected to 
his government; and that, without any provocation on 
his part, they traitoroursly conspired against his crowr and 
life. The attempt failed; and the offenders were seized, 
disarmed, tried by the laws of their country, and con- 
de nned todie. Arespite, however, was granted them 
during his majesty’s pleasure. At this solemn period, 
while every part of the army, and of the empire, was ex- 
pecting the fatal order lor execution, the king was employ- 
ed in meditating mercy. Buthow could mercy be shewn? 
“To make light of a conspiracy,” said he to his subjects, 
“would loosen the bands of good government; oth¢r d- 
visions of the army might be tempted to follow their exam- 
ples and the nation at large might be in danger of impu- 
ting it to tameness, fear, or some unworthy motive. Eve- 
ry one feltin this case, the necessitv of a mediator; and a- 
greed, as to the general line of conduct proper for him to 

ursue. ‘He must not attempt,” said they, “to compro- 
mise the differences by dividing the blame: that would 
make things worse. He must justify the king, and con- 
demn the outrage committed against him; he must offer, 
if possible, some honorable expedient, by means of which 
the bestowment of pardon shall not relax, but strengthen 
just authority; he must convince the conspirators of their 
crime; and introduce them in the character of supplicants; 
and mercy must be shown them out of respect to him, 
or for his sake. But whocould be found to mediate in 
such a cause? This was an important question. A 
work of this kind, it was allowed on all hands, required 
singular qualifications. ‘H+ mustbe perfectly cl-ar of 
any participation in the offence,” said one, “or inclination 
to favor it.’ “He must,” said another, “be one, who, on 
account of his character; and services, stands high in the 
esteem of the king and of the public; a mediator in effect, 
pledges his honor that no evil shallresult to the state from 
the granting of Ins request.” “I conceive it is necessa- 
ry,” saida third, “that the a" of the mediation should 
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‘beara proportion to the mugnitude of the crime, and to 
the value of the favor requested; and that for this end, it 
is proper he should be a person of great dignity. A fourth 
remarked, that he must possess a tender compassion to- 
avards the unhappy offenders, or he would not cordially 
interest himself in their behalf. Finally, it was suggest- 
ed by a fifth, that “for the greater fitness of the proceed- 
ing, it would be proper that some relation or connexion 
should subsist between the parties.” Meanwhile the 
king and his son, whom he greatly loved; and whom he 
had appointed generalissimo of all his forces, had retired 
from the company and were conversing about the mat- 
ter, which attracted the general attention. ‘My son,” 
said the benevolent sovereign, ‘“‘what can be done in be- 
half of these unhappy men? To order them for execu- 
tion, violates every feeling of my heart: yet to pardon 
them, isdangerous. Ifmercy be exercised, it must be 
through a mediator; and who is qualified to mediate in 
sucha cause? And what-expedient can be devised by 
means of which, pardon shall not relax, but strengthen 
gust authority: speak, my son,. and say what measures 
can be pursued?” ‘Mv father,” said the prince, “I feel 
the insult offered to your person and government, and the 
injury thereby aimed at the empire at large. They de- 
serve to die without mercy—yet I feel for them. I can- 
not endure to witness their execution. What shall I say 2 
On me be this wrong! Let me suffer in their stead. In- 
flict.on me, as much as is necessary to impress the army 
and the nation with ajust sense of the evil, and the impor- 
tance of good order, and faithful allegiance. Let it be in 
their presence, and in the presence of all assembled.— 
When this is done, let them be permitted to implore and 
receive your majesty’s pardon, inmy name. If any man 
refuse so to implore, and so to receive it, let him die the 
death.” ‘My son,” replied the king, “you have ex- 
pressed my heart! The same things have occupied my 
mind; but it was my desire that you should be voluntary 
in the undertaking. _ It shall be as you have said. The 
Gignity of your person, and character, will render the sufs 
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ferings of an hour of greater account, as to the impression 
of the public mind, than if all the rebellious had been exe- 
cuted: and by how much I am known to have loved: you, 
by so much, will my compassion to them, and my displeas- 
ure agawst their wicked conduct,be made mamfest.” “The 
eracious design being communicated at court, all were 
struck with it. ‘Fhe only difficulty that was started,was 
among the judges oftherealm. ‘They, at first, question- 
ed whether the proceeding was admissable. ‘The law,” 
said they, “‘makes provision for the transfer of debts, but 
not of crimes. Its language is, the soul that sinneth, it 
shall die.” But when they came to view things on a more 
enlarged scale, considering it as an expedient on an ex- 
traordinary occasion, and perceiving that the spirit of the 
law would be preserved, and all the ends of good govern- 
ment answered, they were satistied. “It is not a meas- 
ure,” said they, “for which the law provides, yetit is no 
contrary to the law, but above it.”* ‘Fhus by the sacri- 
fice of ‘God manifest in the flesh;” sin is made to appear 
“exceeding sinful”—God’s love for a guilty world emi- 
nently displayed—the spirit of his holy law, preserved— 
its majesty, and authority, maintained—the inviolate at- 
tachment of the sovereign of the universe to holiness, and 
order, demonstrated—the confidence of all moral intelli- 
gences (to whose knowledge this transaction might come) 
bound stronger, if possible, than ever, to his throne—and_ 
countless millions of human sinners, reclaimed; pardon- 
ed; sanctified; renewed to holiness; and redeemed from 
the earth; to sing the praises of redeeming grace to end- 
less ages,—Although terms are employed in the New 
Testament to set forth the subject of human redemption, 
taken from proceedings relative to pecuniary justice, yet, 
are they frequently, and properly, used in describing mo- 
ral transactions, A murderer is said to owe his life to the 
justice of his country, aud when he suffers, he is said to 
pay the awful debt. So also, if a great character by suf- 
fering death, could deliver his country, such deliverance 
would be spoken of as obtained by the price of blood, 





*See, “'Plie Gospel its own witness. 
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No one mistakes these things, by understanding them of 
pecuniary transactions, In such connextons, every one 
perceives that terms are used not literally but metaphort- 
cally; and it is thus that they are to be understood with 
reference to the death of Christ. Redemption by Jesus 
Christ was accomplished, not by a satesfaction that ‘should 
reclude the exercise of Grace in forgiveness, butin 
which the displeasure of God against sin being manifest- 
ed, mercy to the sinner mightbe exercised without any 
suspicion of his having relinquished his regards for right- 
eousness. JUSTITIA. 


UNITARIANISM CONSIDERED, 


Strictures on Campbell’ s‘*Address to professed Christians.” 
(Continued from page 26.) ° 

Mr. C. quotes, ‘“‘and in that. day there shall be one 
Lord, and his name one,” and emphatically asks, ‘*can 
this be reconciled with the doctrine ofa Trinity??? Why 
did he not ask in one of his triumphant fits, whether 
Sampson’s slaying a thousand men with the jaw. bone of 
an Ass, could be reconciled with the Trinitarian doctrine 2 
For surely this 1s quite as appropriate as what he so ex- 
ultingly offers. Agreeably to his own statement, this 
assage, * in that day &c.” has allusion tothe approach- 
ing period, when the Gospel shall universally prevail. and 
all shall beco:ne the genuine worshippers of the true God. 
Then the interpretation is plain and easy. ‘In that day 
there shall be one Lord;” i. e. all, of all nations shall wor- 
ship the one living and true God, and shall cease to wor- 
ship their Idols and man made-gods, and all shall have 
one Lord, even the Lord of Heaven and Earth ‘And 
his name one;” now Goc is, in some sort, worshipped un- 
der various heathen names and _ notions, but the glorious 
splendors of the great Millennial day, shall dispel the ob- 
scuring clouds of ignorance and darkness, which enshroud 
unhappy millions in Pagan lands. Instructed thus by 
the gospel, all shall know the character of his Divine at- 
tributes, and however their names for God may differ in 
sound, yet all will agree in the meaning interided by those 
hames, all expressing the same attributes. Thus, shall 
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his name be substantially one, or the same, wherever his 
gospel extends, 

In his next chapter Mr. Cambell undertakes to prove, 
“that the Father is the only true God, as distinguished 
from Jesus Christ;” from John 17. 3. “that they might 
know thee, the only true God &c.” He aflirms that the 
text positively proves, that the Father is the only true 
God, to the exclusion of Jesus Christ from the Godhead. 
That it proves the Father, the only true God, we readily 
admit; because “I and my Father are one;”? but that it 
excludes Christ from the Godhead, we as promptly deny. 
Let us apply Mr. C’s reasoning to 1. John 5. 20. where 
it is enphatically said of Christ; ‘This is the True God, 
and eternal lile,”” and we may easily prove that Christ is 
the only true God, as distinguished from the Father. If 
then his reasoning asserts an acknowledged falsehcod in 
one case, itis not to be depended on when applied in a 
parallel case, with the professed purpose of ascertaining 
truth. From these two-passages of scripture, it must 
positively be true, either Ist, that there is a plurality 
of “only true Gods, ”? which is contradictory, or second, 
the Father and the Son are one, in union of the Godhead. 
This lattermsentiment -we espouse, and leave Mr. C to 

make whataise he may please of the other. We must 

think, thatifMr. C. really intends to be honest, he knew 
nothing of the passage we have just quoted, which refers 
to Christ; but we must suppose him grossly ignorant, in 
‘admitting this; therefore we must be excused in saying, 
that we are constrained to suspect his honesty. We 
would here, just hintto Mr. C. the propriety of using his 
3d axiom, *\ religion coming from God can have no 
contradictions;” and of necessary consequence, ‘A reli- 
gion having contradictions, cannot be from God,” but 
Mr. C’s system drives to the necessity of admitting a 
plurality of Gods, which is grossly contradictory; there- 
fore Mr. C’s. system cannot have come from God. 

Mr. C. proceeds, in an attempt to prove from Matt. 19 
17 “There is none good but one, that is God,” that 
Christ really was not good. The plain meaning of the 
passage seems to be this; “ye acknowledge that none is 
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essentially or independently good, but God; but in calling 
me ‘good master,’ ye ascribe to me that essential good- 
ness, therefore ve necessarily ascribe to me that essertial 
Divinity, which at other times ye deny me. Ye ought 
therefore, either fully to acknowledge my Godhead, or, 
to be consistent, not ascribe to me that essential good- 
ness which belongs to God only. In a word, ‘why call 
ye me good,’ (in the sense only attributable to God) and 
yet deny that God—constituting goodness, which ve vir- 
tually acknowledge.” —£d. 








DESCRIPTION OF A CARAVAN. 


The following is said by a certain writer, to be one of 
the finest descriptive pictures of the manners ofa Cara- 
van, that was perhaps ever drawn, without the aid ofa 
pencil. 

It was midnight when we arrived at the kan of Mene- 
mem. I perceived at a distance.a great number of scat- 
tered lights; it wasa Caravan making a halt. Ona 
nearer approach, 1 distinguished camels, some lying, 
others standing; some with their loads; others relieved 
from their burdens. Horses and asses without their bri- 
dies, were eating barley out of leather buckets; some of 
the men were still on horseback; and the women, veiled, 
had notalighted from their dromedaries. ‘Turkish mer- 
chants were seated cross legged on carpets, in groups 
round the fires, at which the slaves were busily employed 
in dressing pilau. Other travellers were smoking their 
pipes at the door of the kan, chewing opium, and listen- 
ing to stories. Here were people burning coffee in iron 
pots; there hucksters went about from fire to fire, offering 
calves, fruits and poultry, for sale. Singers were amus- 
mg. the crowd; Imans were performing their ablutions, 
prostrating themselves, rising again, and invoking the 
prophet; and the camel drivers lay snoring on the ground. 
The place was strewed with packages, bags of cotton and 
rice. All these objects, now distinct, now confused and 
enveloped in half shade, exhibited a genuine scene of the 
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SANDUSKY MISSION. 
Since the first form of the present number of the Trumpet was print- 
* ed, we have received a very interesting communication fiom the 
Rev. C. Elliott, Missionary at Upper Sancusky; but for want of 
room, we shall be obliged to defer the publication ofthe principle 
part of this interesting matter, until our next; giving our readers 
only a seneral sketch inthis No.— Ed, 
Extract of a letter from the Missionary at Upper Sandusky, to the edi- 
tors. Upper Sandusky, Feb. 17th, 1823 
Dear BRETHREN, 

Gop is graciously reviving his work among us.— 
Upward of 80 have joined our church since Isa w you last, 
and there is every prospect of the whole nation embrac- 
ing Christianity, with only a few individual exceptions. 

The school has shared in the blessing of the revival. 
Seven or eight of the children have joined the church, and 
there is a general seriousness pervading the minds of the 
others. I trust God will give the children of this school, 
and the people of this nation to the Christian church. The 
whole number now belonging to the church in this place 
is 152. Sincerely Yours. 


CHARLES ELLIOTT. 
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POWMRY. 


: LEASES IES WbE HILLEL HILLY OES EOE TL MLERLEOSLSSEESD 
Our invariable purpose, as we have before saidj is in making se- 


lections for this work, to give a preference to original matter, and of 
original matter, to give a decided preference to the productions of 
Western genius. The following Poem, which we think, does credit to 
the Authoress, and would be nodisparagement to any work or any 
Author, being from the pen of a Lady of an adjoining county, we are 
happy to lay before our readers. We have other favours in pos- 
session from the same pen, which shall in due time, meet the public 
eye, , £d. 
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The evening shades comes ona $ Like golden fleeces here & there; 
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pace; . , Now one by one they die away. 
Grey twilight veils the distant $ 

plain ; < . Pensive and silent nature stands; 
The sun withdraws his blushing $ As if to look a last farewell, 

face, 4 While he revisits distant lands, 


And sinks below the western main. § Where antipodal nations dwell, 
Light wand’ring clouds close ony Soon‘as the portals of the west, 


__ his rear, © Shut out “the powerful king of 
‘To arrest the ling’ring beams of § day.” 
day, § Hesper, bright harbinger of rest. 
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Liehts up her transient,sparkling : reba the roaring whirlwind 
ray. \ res 
Anon, a broad expanse of light, ‘ Mingles the hail-storm’s raging 
Springs from the chambers of the'y dash ; 
east, : And the-tall oak up-rooted lies. 


To usher in the queen of night, ¥ '[he houses shake,the spires reel ; 
Full in her regal garments dress’d. ) Yon lake’s calm face foams moun- 
She rises o’er yon mountain’s 4 ‘tain high; 


head, * While heaven’s artillery’s deaf- 
Which shuts us out frem eastern 4 *ning peal 

worlds, > Shakes the firm earth, fires rend 
O’er the broad arch of heaven dis- § the sky. 

play’d, ; Sometimes these swift electric 
Her crescent next to us unfurls. fires * 


The lesser lights, with sparkling ¢ Strike the proud buildings tower- 


glow, . ing high, 
Spangle around th’ etherial blue, , Then shattered domes & shiver- 
Nor envy nor ambition know; ed spires, 


+ Fach one content with glory due, « A heap of mould’ring ruins lie. 
Her glitt’ring train in silence ~ Poor tim’rous mortals start and 


moves, \ quake, 
Then unperceived the dew drops » Before the flaming bolt swift dri- 
fall; s ven: 
She like the kindest parent proves , E’en seared conscience seems to 
Although she weeps, she smiles $ wake, 
through all. . And deprecate the wrath of hea- 
Light, the prime wc of pow- 9 ven. é 
er divine, 4, « Some moments past all was se- 
Repels the blinding shroud of 3 rene; 
night: \ Then this unlook’d for storm arose 


‘These cooler rays to rest incline, ¢ This awful, wild, appalling scene, 
Yet clothe the landscape with de- § Broke on the hour of soft repose. 


light. ¢ Thus unexpected comes the day, 
How pleasing by these beams to $ To some who boast of youth’s full 
view S bloom, : 


‘The dimpled lake, or murmuring $ By death untimely called away, 


rill! § To meet their everlasting doom. 
The fields assume-a deeper hue ; $ Should not we then prepare to die, 
The forest wild, looks wilder still. § Nor let our lamp’s‘last oil con- 


But ah! the enchanting scene is 9 sume, 
_ _, done; S Before that solemn midnight. cry 
Bright beauties on. which oft 1 Q Shall warn us that the Bride- 
. gaze! 5, groom’s come? 
Yon black, fraught cloud, moves ° Yes? this the end for which 
grandly on: x we’re born, 
Athwart its sides the lightning ¢ To live to die—to die tolive; * 
Plays. ~ § On earth a Saviour’s worth to 
The distant rambling’s now @ ° learn; } 
crash, © In heaven eternal Tife receive. 
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